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tripod masts. One glance was enough. They meant
certain death. The day was beautifully fine, and from
the tops the horizon extended thirty or forty miles in
every direction. There was no hope for victory.
There was no chance of escape. A month before,
another Admiral and his sailors had sufTered a similar
experience."

Fortified with a wealth of official documents, The
World Crisis was an iridescent blend of history and
personal reminiscence, of which Lord Balfour wrote
sardonically that he was "immersed in Winston's
brilliant Autobiography, disguised as a history of
the universe/*

But history was a poor substitute for action; and
in 1923 his prospects of a return to active politics
seemed highly doubtful. Indeed, it was not altogether
dear on what side he belonged. Progressive persons
were inclined to view him as an emblem of un-
concealed reaction. Mr. H. G. Wells, indefatigable
midwife of the future, diagnosed him without affec-
tion, since Mr. Churchill's attitude to the latest
manifestations of progress in Russia was a sad
disappointment:

"He believes quite naively that he belongs to a
peculiarly gifted and privileged class of beings to
whom the lives and affairs of common men are given
over, the raw material of brilliant careers. His imagina-
tion is obsessed by dreams of exploits and a career.
It is an imagination closely akin to the d'Annunzio
type. In England, d'Annnnzio would have been a
Churchill; in Italy, Churchill would have been a
d'Annurmo. He is a great student and collector of
the literature of Napoleon I, that master adventurer,
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